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' Women have always been heelers. They were the unlicensed 

doctors and anatomists of vkreetern hietorv* They were ^sortionists. 
I nurses ar^ counsellors. They were pharmacina, cultivating healing 

I herbs and exchangirtg the secrets of their uses. They were mid* 

wives, travelling from home to home end allege to vdlege. Por 
centuries woman were doctors without degrees, barred from 
I books and lectures, learning from each other, ar>d passing on 

sKperiance from neighbor to neighbor ar>d mother to daughter. 
■ They ware oaKed "wise women" by the people, witches or 

I charlatans by the authorities. Medicine is pert of our heritage as 

women, our htstorv, our birthright. 

L Today, ho«vever, heahh care Is the property of male 

' professionals, Ninety'three percent of the doctora in the US are 

men: and almost all the top directors and administrators of health 
irystftutbns. Women are BtiH in the overal majorttv—70 percent of 
health vrorkers are women-but we have been incorporated as 
wonka/s into an industry where the bosses are msn. We are r>o 
longer irtdependent practitioners, known by our own names, for 
our own work. We ere, for the moat pert, instltutlortsl fixtures, 
filing fecelesa iob slots: clerk, dietarv aide, technician, maid. 

When we ere allowed to participate In the healing procaes, we 
can do so only nurses. And nurses of every rank from aide up are 
lust "ar>cllafY workers" in relation to the doctors {from the Latin 
ancA, maid eerventl. From the nursea' aide, whose menial teaks 
are spdied out with industrial precision, to the "profeesioner' 
rtune, who translates the doctors' orders into the aide's tasks, 
nurses shere the status of a urtiformad maid aenrice to tha 
dommant male profesaionais. 

Our Bubaervience is reinforced by our l^^orartce, and our 
igrKirance is wforctd. Nurses are taught not to Question, not to 
challenge. "The doctor knows best." He is the shaman, in touch 
with the forbidden, mysticaly complex world of Science which we 
have been taught is beyond our gresp. Women health workers are 
alier>8ted from the scientific substance of their work, restricted to 
the "womanly" business of nurturing end housekeepirtg—a 
I passive, slerH m^ority. 

We are told that our subservience is biologically ordained: 
women ere inherentlv r>urse*llke and riot doct^-like. Sometimes 
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we even try to consol ourselves with the theory that we w e re 
defeated by anatomy before we were defeated by men, that 
women have been so trapped by the cycles of menstruation and 
reproduction that they have never been free and creative apents 
outside their homes. Another myth, fostered by conventional 
medical histories, it that male profeeeiorwla won out on the 
strength of their superior technology. According to these ac¬ 
counts, (male) science more or less automattcaliy replaced (femalej 
superstition-which from then on was caled "oUi wives' tales." 

But history belies these theories. Women have been 
autonomous healers, often the only healers for women and the 
poor. And wa fourtd, in the perioda we have atucted. that. If 
anythir>g, it was tha mala profesaionab who dung to untested 
doctrines and ritualistic pracrices-and It was the women healers 
who represented a more humarte, empirical approach to healing. 

Our poeKion in the health system today is r>ot "natural." It is a 
condition which has to be explained. In this pamphlet wt have 
asked: How did we arrive at our present position of subeervience 
from our former position of leadertMp? 

We learr>ed this much: Thet ths suppression of women heelth 
workers and the rise to dominance of male profeasionals was not a 
"natural" process, reauHing automatically from changaa In medical 
Bclance, nor was It tha result of women's fallurt to lake on healing 
work, It was an actM takeover by male profeaeronale. And It was 
not science that ertabled man to win out: The critical battles took 
place long bafora tha development of modem ac>er>tific 
technology, 

The stakaa of the struggle were high: Political and economic 
monopolixation of medicine meant control over its Inetltutlonal 
organizations. Its theory tnd practice, its profits and prestige. And 
the stakes are even higher todey. when total control of medicins 
meane potential power to determine who wW live end wM die, who 
Is fertile and who Is aterlle, who Is "med" end vrtio sane. 

The suppression of female healers by tha medical establishment 
was a political struggle, first, In that it is part of the history of sex 
struggle in general. The statue of women healers has risen arvf 
fallen with the status of woman Whan women healers were et' 
tacked, they were attacked as Mtoman; when they fought back, 
they fought beck in solidarity with all woman. 

It was s political struggle, second, in that It was part of a dass 
struggle. Woman heabrs were people's doctors, end their 
medicine was part of a people's subcuKure. To this very day 


women's medical practice has thrived in the midst of rebellious 
lower class movements which have struggled to be free from the 
established authorities. Male professionals, on the other hand, 
served ftie ruKng class—both medicaliy and politically. Their in* 
terests have been advanced by tha universitiss, the philanthropic 
foundations and (he law. They owe (heir victory—not ao much to 
th^r o¥vn effim—but to the intervention of the ruling class they 
served. 

This pamphlet represents a beginning of the research wNch will 
have to be done to recapture our history as health workers. It Is e 
fragmentary account, assembled from sources which were usually 
sketchy er>d often biased, by women who ara in no sense 
"profea6k)r>tf" historians. We confined ourselves to western 
history, since the instKutions we confront today are the products of 
western chrildation. We ere far from being able to present a 
compteie chronological history. Instead, we looked at two 
separate, imponarit phased in tha mala takeover of health care: (he 
suppression of witches in medieval Europe, and tha riaa of tha male 
medical profession in 19th ceniury Amerles. 

To krtow our hittorv b to begin to see how to take up tha 
struggle agein. 
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Witchcraft ar»d Medicine «n the Middle Ages 


Witches nveb end were burned lor>g before the devetopmerrt of 
modern medical technology. The great majority of them were lay 
healere serving the peasant population, arnl their suppresaioo 
marks one of the opening struggles In the history of rrwns sup¬ 


pression of women as healers. 

The other side of the suppression of witches as heaters was the 
creation of a new male medical profession, ur>der the prot^ion 
and patronage of the ruling classes. This new European rT>ediC8l 
profession played an Important rote in the witch-hunts. supporting 
the witches' persecutors with "medical" reesoningt 
ths Msdtevsl Church, whh Itis suppon 

StMZ. The Mtnvftctuf of 

The witch-hunts left a lasting effect: An aspect of the fem^e has 
ever sines been associated with the witch, and an aua 
tamlnatlon has remained-especially around the midwife wd other 
women healers. This early and davasiatlr>g exclusion of wor^ 
from Independent healing roles was a votem pracedent ar>d a 
wsrning: It was to become a theme of ow htefory. T^ 
health movement of today hes ei>ctent roots m the meditvW 
covens, and its opponents have as their ancestors those who 
ruthlessly forced the elimination of witches. 




The Wrteh Crsat 

The ege of wfteh-hunting spanned more then four centuries 
(from the 14th to the 17th cemury) in its sweep from Germany to 
England. It was bom in feudalism end lasted—gaining in 
virutence—wen irHo the "ege of reason." The witch-ereze took 
different forms at differsnt times end pieces, but nsver lost Its 
essential character: that of a ruling class campaign of terror 
direaed against the female peasant populatior. Witches 
represented a political, religious and sexuel threat to the Protestant 
and Catholic churches alike, as wall as to the state. 

The extent of the witch-craze Is startling: In the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries there were thousands upon thousenda of 
executions - ustiailY live burnings at the stake—in Germany, Kety 
and other countries. In the mid-aixteenth century the terror spread 
to Franca, and finally to England. One writer has estimated the 
number of executions at an average of 600 a year for ceitain 
German cities—or two a day, "leaving out Sundays". Nine- 
hundred witches were destroyed In a single year in the Wertzberg 
area, end 1000 in end eround Como. At Toulouse, four-hundred 
were put to death in a day. In the Bbhopric of Trier, in 1685, two 
vfleges were left with only one female inhabitant each. Many 
writers have estimated the totei number kited to have been in the 
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'I'hrcf wii<h«s KanRii^. 
Tram ihe title pa^ of a 
coniempocsry pamfdtici on 
ibc third Chelrmlonl tktich 
Inal, 1569 

miniof>$. Women mede up some 86 percent of those executed—ohj 
women, young women and children. * 

TTier scope atone suggests that the wftch hunts represent a 
c^ep-seated soete/phenomenor) wh/ch goes far bvfon^ the hrstory 
of medkina. In hca/e and timing, the most vindent vwtch hunts 
were associated with periods of greet sodai upheavat shaking 
feudatism at its roots—mass peesarrt uprisir}gs and conspiracies, 
the beginnings of capitalism, and the rise of Prctastantism. There is 
fragmentary evtoence—wAtoA feminists ought to foddwup- 
suggesting that in some areas witeherafr represented a female-*ed 
peasant reba/tion. Here we can’t attempt to explore the historkaf 
context of the witch hunts in any depth. But we do have to get 
beyond some common myths about the wrteh-eraze—myths 
whkh rob the "whch" of any dimity and put the blame on her and 
the peesarrts she served. 

lMfortw}etely. the witch hersetf—poor and UStarate—did not 
feave us her story, it was recorded, Ske ed hrstory. by the educated 
eAYe, so that today we know the wHch ordy through the ayes of her 
persecutors. 

Two of the most convrton theories of the witch huits are 
bssicaily medical irvterpretatbns, aithbuting the vwtch craze to 
unexplainable outbreaks of maas hysteria. Or>e version has it that 
the peasantry went mad. According to this, the wftch-craze was an 


* Wa art omittmg from this discuiaion any mention of the New 
Englarid witch triala in the 1600‘S. These triala occurred on • relstweiv 
small scale, very lete in the history of witeh*hunts, and in an entirely 
Oifferent social conterrt than the aarliar European witch-crce. 



sptoemic of mass hatred and panic cast In images of a blood-lustv 
peasant mob bearing ffaming torches. Another psychiatric in- 
ter^etation holds that the witches themselves were insane. One 
aiithomatrve psychiatric historian, Gregory Ziboorg. wrote that' 

^ved legalistic procedures. The witch-hunts were weil- 
(^rch and State. To Catholic and Protestant witch-hunters alike 

b^ Reverends Kramer and Sprenger (the "beloved sons" of 

t^^hn^!r!r centuries this sadistic book lay on 

tl^ b^ch of every judge, every witch-hunter. In a long secti^ ^ 

the ** parfomied by either 

the Vicari pnest) or Judge of the County, vriio wee to post a notice 

taiirj, to report a witch laced both excommunication and 
a long fist of temporal punishments. 








If tl« threwening notice expoeed at Imsi one witch, het trial 
used to unurth aevaral mote. Kramer and Sprenger gave 
^a, ed irmrucoona about tha use of tortures to force^oXaions 

ttx »ccused was stripped 

^e« and the wk, spkes end bone-cruahlOQ "boota,- ««v«ion 
and beatxtga. Tha point la obvtoua: Tlie witch-craie did not arise 
aponuneousfv m the peasantry. It wes a calculatad ruing ctees 
campaign of terrofizatlon. 

TTi* CrlmM of th« Witdias 

Who ware the witehea, then, and what <n«e their "eilnae" that 
could arouse such vicioia upper class suppression? Undoubted^ 
over tha centuries of wrtch hunthg, the charge of "witeherafl-’ 

and religious heresv to lewdness and Uasphemy. But three central 
^usation, enterge r.peat«ily in tlTZory J 
throoghom northern Europe: First, witches are accused of every 
conce^We sexual crime against mert. Quite simpfy, theXe 

eeeu^ Second, they are accused ofbeing 

f«tlng hMith-of harming, but alto of hMfir>g. Thay w«r* ofwn 

Charged ipacifictllv with poaaeaaing modicaf and obatetricaf skrlle 
rifWr consider the cherge of eexuel crlmee. The medieval 
^^l»c Church eleveted sex«m to a point of principle* The 
dwiarea "When a vsomen thinkc elont. she WrS eJl" 

^fr >a damonetreted by ite leeching that in intercourae the mala 
depoaiti m the female a homuncufua. or "little pereon.” complete 


OfvH s^dtjcmf a mtvfi 
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WitcAn anti 
demorv dtocing 
in a ring 

with fOiH, which ie aimpiv houeed In the womb for rune montha. 
without ecduirino eny aftnbutea of the rrwther. The homur>culua ia 
not reelly aefe. however, until K reachea male hendi egeln. wher^ 
e prion beptieee H. enaurino the aelvetion of Ki Immonel eout. 

Another depreaaing fentMV of eome medieval religioua thinkers 
weathet upon reaurroctton aR human beinga vwould be reborn ea 
meni 

The Church eaeociated women with sax, and all pleasure in sex 
WM conderrmed. because It could only come from the devil, 
Whchee were euppoaed to have gotten pleasure from copulation 
wHh the devM I despite the icy •cold organ he was reputed to 
poaiBiii ar>d they in turn infected men. Lust in either man or wife, 
then, was blamed on the female. On the other hand. wHchea were 
accused of melting men impotent and of ceutf ng thek peniaea to 
disappear. As for female sexuality, witches were accused. In effect, 
of Qiving contraceptive aid and of performing abortbns; 

Now (here ire. if it if teb Vi the Pepil Bull, eeven melhoee by which | 

they infect with wrlchereft the venereil ect and the conception of (hi 
womO. ffTfC by incliAfng the mindi of rnen to Inordinate peieion: 
second, by obelrueting thetr eerterelive force; third, by removing the 
memberf Mcommodeted to thet ict; fourth, by chengine men into 
beefU by their migie eel; fifth, by deftroying the generative force in 
wo(ner>; listh. by procuring abortion; seventh, by offering children to 
the devis. bestdes other entmeh and fruits of the eerth wHh whkh they 
woft much he*m... i 

i Ma/iavs Maia/icafurri l 

In the eyes of the Chur^. ell the witches' power was ultimatelv 
derived from her sexuality. Her career began with sexual in- 

1 
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t^rcourse wKh th« devil. Each witch was confemed at a 9 «neral 
meeting (the witches' SabbathI at which the devil presided, often 
in the form of a goat, and had mtercourae with the neophytes. In 
return for her powers, the whch promieed to serve him faithfullY. 
(In the Imagination of the Church even evil coukf onfy be thought 
of as ultimately male-directedI) As the MtMeus makes clear, the 
devil almost always acts through the female, just es he tftd in Eden: 

All wrtchereft comes from eorrtsi hist, which in women ie in* 
Mi<eble,.. Wherefore tor che Mks Of fultiWng their lusts they consort 
with devils...it is sufticisntlv cissr thst it is no matter for wonder ihet 
(hers ars more womsn than men found infected with the hereey of 
witchcraft...And blessed be ths Highest Who has so far preserved the 
mele sex horn so grest a crime.. 

Not only were the witches women—they were women who 
■aemed to be organized into an enormoua secret seoety. A witch 
who was a proved member of the "DeviVs perty" waa more 
dreedful then one who had acted alor>e, end the witch-hunting 
Bterature ie obaeseed with the question of what went on at the 
witches' "Sabbatha." (Eating of unbaptised bebies? Bestiafisnt end 
mesa orgies? So went their lurid apeculetiona...l 

In f»ct, fAere i$ evidence th»t women eccueed cf Mng ws^Aea 
dd meet /ocedy in amef groups end thst thsss groups came 
togsthsr in crowds of hundreds or thousends on festivt/ days. 
Some writers specuhte thet the meetings were oecesiorts for 
peger\ rsH^us worship. Undoubtediy the meetings were e/so 
oecesions for treding herbei iore end pessing on the news. WIr 
Aeve Httie evidence ebout the poHtkei si^n^ence o/ the wHches ' 
orgenizstior\s. but it's herd to imegine ther they weren i connected 
to the peesent rebe/Hons of the time. Any peesent orgendetion. 
fust by b^g §n orgenizethn, woidd ettrect dissidents, increese 
convnvnicahon between vHages. end budd e spirit of co/hetwiry 
end eutof^omy emong the peesents. 

Witches If Hsalsrs 

We come now to the most fantastic accusation of el: The witch 
is accused not only of murdering end poisoning, sex crimee and 
consgirecy—but of heipirtg end heeling. As a leading English 
witch-hunter put it: 

For this must dwsys be remembered, ss s conchrsion. that by witches 
we understand not only those whkh ktH and torment but aN Diviners, 
Cherrrers, Jugglers, sll Wizards, commonly ceded wise men end wise 
women, .and in the seme number we reckon all good Witches, which 
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JJJHIs'hv the westing Witch, might suffer death. 

haators wars often the onty general medical practitioners 
« docor. .nd howil.l. «nd w.^ 

'^Th^hu^eh h»d littH to offer the euffetios oeeeenlrv: 

words were all th^ 9®' torment in the tits to ooms. 

Ijulea Michelet, Seranrsm era VVirertcraAl 

Wt»n f«ed with the misery of the poor, the Church 
dooma thet e«periertce in thia world is fleeh-nJ »"d unirnportam. 
SS them wasT^uWe standard at yyork, for the ~ 

aaainn medical cere for the upper cla«i. Kh^ijs and hobtes had t^^ 
ohvsiciane who were men, eometimes even priests. reel 
-«oe was control: Male upper class healing under 
the Church was acceptable, female healing as part pf a peasant 

*“?^'’o!J.rTs^'ita attack cn peasant f'"'®'* « 
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earth, and the use of that power bv peasant women—whether for 
pood or evil—was frightening to the Church and State. The greater 
their satarvc powers to help themse^es, the less they were 
dependent on God and the Church and the more they ware 
potentially able to use their powers against God’s order. Magic 
charms were thought to be at least as effective as prayer In healing 
the sick, but prayer was Church'Sanctioned arwj corrtroHed whie 
incantations and charms were rtot. Thus magic ctaas, even when 
successful, were an accursed interference with the wil of God, 
achieved with the help of the devil, and the cure itsaH was evil. 
There was no problem in d«stir>guishin 9 God's cures from the 
devil's, for obviously the Lord would work through priests and 
doctors rather than through peasant women. 

The wise vraman, or witch, had a host of remedies vrfiich had 
bean tasted in years of use. Many of the herbal remedies developed 
by witches still have their place In modem pharmacology. They had 
pain-kilers, digestive aids and anti-inflammatory agents. They used 
ergot for the pain of labor at a time when the Church held that pain 
in labor was the Lord's juat punishment for Eve’s original sin. Ergot 
derivatives are the principal drugs used today to hasten labor ar>d 
aid in the recoswv from chldbirth. Belladonr^a—stil used today as 
an anti-spasmodic—was used by the wrtch-healers to rrdtibit 
uterine contractiorts when miscarriage thraaterted. Digitalis, stil an 
imponant drug in trsatir>g heart aiknents, b said to have been 
discovered by an English wHch. Undoubtedly many of the with- 
ches' other remedies were purely n%agical, artd owed their ef* 
fectrveness—rf they had any—to their reputation. 

The witch-healer's methods were as great a threat Ito the 
Catholic Church, if not the Protestant lasher results, for the witch 
was an empiricist: Shs relied on her senses rather than on faith or 
doctrine, she believed in trial and enor, cause and effect. Her at¬ 
titude was not religiouslY pass^, but actrvety inquiring. She 
trusted her ability to find ways to deal with disease, pregrtancy and 
childbirth—whether through medicetiorB or charms. In short, her 
magic was the science of her time. 

The Church, by contrast, was deepiv antHempirical. ft 
discredited the value of the materiai world, and had a profound 
distrust of the senses. T>iere was r>o poim in boking for natural 
laws that govern physical phenomena, for the world is created 
ar>6w by God in every instant. Kramer and Sprenger, si the 
Ma#s(/s, quote St. Augustine on the decepthenees of the aenaes: 

. . .how (hs motivt of the wW h »omethir>g perceived ttvouph the 
tenses or the bteSecc both of which are sublet to the power of (he 


^D^b M This evil which is o1 tha devd, 
deviL For St AuguStioa wv^ in ha 

creeps t" by himeert to tounOs, ha lurks m 

•dapts heneert abWisti smarte. He impreo«^M 

or the the ami-empiricist sod the 

In the persecufon o« church coincide: Em- 

mieogynis^ surrender to the sense*, a 

piridsm and sexuality both repr« Church; Sha 

betrayal of faith. The aopesred to be part of 

o, Chriet-^nitv, he« out the hope of 


for e.m- 

ple-lonQ before the „ ,he .hineenth, the 

For eight oMiTchurch had stood in the 

other-wordly. anti-medicrt stan rescectable professton. 





m nwnorr.- »ipu/n., me/encftoV. f» t-terr.^. 



